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time, London (M. E. Sims), 
1898. Neither of these is 
mentioned in the list at p. 
440, no. 19. I find no refer- 
ence to the adaptation of 
Arden of Fever sham begun by 
George Lillo, completed by 
John Hoadly, printed in Lil- 
lo' s Works (1775) and re- 
printed several times during 
the past century. 

P. 442, no. 8. In addition to this item, there 
was also an edition of Edward 
III privately printed by J. 
Payne Collier in quarto in 
1874. 

P. 446, no. 12. The date should be 1894, not 
1895. Cf. p. 440, no. 19. 

P. 447, no. 20. Dr. Kolfe's edition of The Txoo 
Noble Kinsmen appeared first 
in 1883, not 1891 ; hence nos. 
19 and 20 should be reversed. 

P. 451, no. 46. For Phillips read Phillipps. A 
later edition of the Outlines 
(e. g., the 8th or 9th) would 
be preferable to the 3rd for 
citation. 

P. 453, no. 1. For Four volumes, 1875-7, read 
Five volumes, 1875-94. 

P. 454, no. 3. The Collier edition of Henslowe 
(1845) has been superseded 
by the Greg edition (vol. I, 
1904). Vol. ii has since 
appeared (1908). 

To the list of critical works on the Apocrypha 
should be added : 

Howe, F. A. The Authorship of the Birth of 

Merlin. Modem Philology, rv (193-205). 
Hubbard, F. G. Eepetition and Parallelism of 

Style in the Earlier Elizabethan Drama. 

Pub. Mod. Lang. Assn., xx (360-379). 

Contains valuable notes on Loerine. 
Schelling, F. E. The English Chronicle Play, 

1902. Professor Schelling's Elizabethan 

Drama (1908) appeared after Mr. 

Brooke's volume went to press. 
Singer, H. W. Das burgerliche Trauerspiel in 

England, 1891. 



Doubtless other titles will be added to the 
Bibliography when a new edition of The Shake- 
speare Apocrypha is brought out. 

John Louis Haney. 

Central High School, Philadelphia. 



EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATUKE. 

The Oriental Tale in England in the Eighteenth 
Century. By Martha Pike Conant, Ph. D. 
(Columbia University Studies in Comparative 
Literature. ) Columbia University Press, New 
York. Pp. xxvi -f- 312. 

This well-conceived monograph, another of the 
suggestive ventures of this Series into new and 
interesting fields, presents fairly the scope and 
significance of what was in its day an important 
literary fashion. It contains an Introduction, 
chapters on the Imaginative, Moralistic, Philo- 
sophic and Satiric " Groups " among the writings 
under discussion, a brief Literary Estimate, Ap- 
pendices with notes and bibliographical matter, 
and an Index. Much of this is well done. Miss 
Conant has read widely in the often-dull pages 
of the Eighteenth Century Oriental Tales them- 
selves, and has given good descriptions of many 
works practically inaccessible to most readers. In 
her remarks upon particular books there is much 
sound criticism ; for example, in the estimates of 
Gueullette's volumes (pp. 31-36), of Charoba 
(pp. 55-61), of Lyttelton's Persian Letters (pp. 
178-186), and in the comparison of Tom Brown 
and Dufresnoy. The book deals more success- 
fully, indeed, with these minor works than with 
the more important and familiar productions of 
Addison, Johnson, Voltaire, and Montesquieu. 

The defects of the book are mainly matters 
of formulation. The author does not always 
say clearly and adequately what she means. In 
the Introduction, for example, while it is proper 
enough to begin with Marana's Turkish Spy 
(1687), it would be well to tell the reader that 
at least twenty-five other works of prose fic- 
tion, Oriental and pseudo-Oriental, had appeared 
in English between 1660 and 1700. The chapter 
on the Imaginative Group seems much too long. 
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The twelve pages of generalized description of the 
Arabian Nights might well have been compressed 
and the space used to show more definitely wherein 
the Galland version of this familiar work, as Avell 
as the contemporary English and French versions 
of the "Persian" and "Turkish" Tales were 
genuinely Oriental in flavor and wherein they 
were like other French and English writing of 
their day. In the later chapters the attempted 
differentiation of the larger body of pseudo-Orien- 
tal writings into "Moralistic," "Philosophic," 
and "Satiric" Groups, — scarcely borne out by 
the facts, — tends to obscure the more important 
fact, that the Oriental Tale, so-called, was culti- 
vated by English and French writers of the cen- 
tury chiefly as offering a convenient frame for 
expository comment on life. 

Throughout the book, moreover, one wishes 
that Miss Conant had been more precise in mark- 
ing the differences in the treatment of Oriental 
matter shown by the successive periods of that 
rapidly changing century. That would serve to 
show, more satisfactorily, for instance, the relation 
of the Oriental Tale to what is called Romanticism. 
Miss Conant tells us that the popularity of the 
Oriental element with the reading public, alike in 
translations of genuine works of the East, and in 
Western imitations, was a phase of the growing 
Romantic craving, which was fed by the action 
and the color of the Oriental genre. But this 
idea, though stated in the Preface and the Intro- 
duction, is developed only in the last few pages of 
the book, and then so vaguely as to seem almost 
an afterthought. The book has ample justification 
without it, but if presented it should be supported 
by fuller evidence. 

In a study of this sort the bibliographical list of 
specimens of the form under discussion should be 
as nearly complete as possible. Miss Conant, in 
Appendix B. 1, mentions altogether some 154 
titles for the 113 years from 1687 to 1800, to which 
should be added eight others listed in Appendix 
B. 2. But 49 of the 154 are titles of papers in 
the Spectator and similar periodicals, and ten 
others seem to be verse. This list might have 
been much fuller. Arber's reprint of the London 
Term Catalogues for 1687-1709, together with 
the monthly lists of "Books Published" in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1731-1775, — to go no 



further, — give the titles of some 56 books not 
mentioned in this "Chronological List," most of 
them novels with Oriental setting or political and 
social satire in Oriental terms. A few cases may 
be noted. Miss Conant lists, for example, one 
novel in the set of Modern Novels (Bentley, 
1692 ?), in the British Museum, but that set 
contains five other novels with Oriental setting, 
all of them published after 1687. Miss Conant' s 
statement (p. 269), that the date of the first edi- 
tion of the Arabian Nights is "unknown," should 
be supplemented by the statement that the " Sev- 
enth Volume" of an English version of the work 
is listed in the Term Catalogue for Easter, 1708. 
There is no mention in the "Chronological List " 
of the History of King Apprius (1728), a trans- 
lation from Godart de Beauchamps, though it is at 
least as important a novel as Mrs. Haywood's 
History of Eoraii, etc. , the first edition of which, 
it should be said, appeared in 1736, not 1741. 
There is no mention of so well-known a work as 
the English translation of PreVost's Histoir ed' Une 
Greeque Moderne, which appeared in 1741-42, 
nor of the first English translation of Crebillon's 
Le Sop ha, in 1742, nor of Usong, an Eastern Nar- 
rative (1773), a story in Hawkesworth's manner, 
translated from the German of Baron Haller. 
Miss Conant' s list, the fullest hitherto printed, 
and a welcome aid to students of Eighteenth Cen- 
tury literature, would be still more useful if it 
could be made complete. 

John M. Clapp. 

Lake. Forest College. 



A CONCORDANCE TO GRAY. 

A Concordance to the English Poems of Thomas 
Gray. Edited by Albert S. Cook, President 
of the Concordance Society. Boston and New 
York : Houghton Mifflin Company. The River- 
side Press, Cambridge, 1908. 8vo, pp. xi, 160. 
Price, $3.00 net. 

The first fruits of the Concordance Society, 
organized in 1906 (see Modern Language Notes for 
February, 1907), are now before us in the form 
of a handsome volume devoted to a poet who is 



